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Front Cover 

Spring adds a refreshing touch of color to Texas’ highways. 
At Round Top on SH 237, the lush greenness enhances the 
beauty of this quaint farmhouse. Built in 1852 by an im- 
migrant from Hamburg, Germany, the farm is an excellent 
example of Saxony architecture. It is one of several restored 
pioneer homes and other buildings in the well-known Ger- 
man settlement. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 

Surrounded by lush, tree-covered coastal prairies, the San 
Jacinto Monument, 22 miles east of Houston, stands as an 
everlasting tribute to the Texas struggle for independence. 
On April 21, 1836, the determined forces of Sam Houston 
defeated the Mexican army of Santa Anna near the spot. 
The victory led to independence for Texas and annexation by 
the US. Topped with a 35-foot high, 220-ton star, the 570- 
foot, four-inch monument is only one of several attractions 
in the San Jacinto State Park. Visitors can tour the Museum 
of Texas History at the base of the monument or the Battle- 
ship Texas, a veteran ship of both World Wars permanently 
anchored near the monument. Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Excavating an archeological site is slow, tedious work involving many hours. It’s not a job for the impatient, says Weir. Thaes 
trenches were dug below a small bench cliff at the Indian campsite. The burial was found in the middle of the near trench. 


Archeologist 
LJInearths 
Indian Campsite 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


SMALL, spring-fed stream that empties into Bull 

Creek cuts almost directly through the middle 
of a shallow valley in northwest Austin. Stubby live 
oak, Mexican juniper, and mesquite fight for space 
among the generous scattering of limestone rocks and 
tangled brush. 

For centuries time stood still in the secluded valley. 
But now echoes of progress are slowly infiltrating the 
calm of the area. A modern housing addition has been 
built on the east side of the valley, and in the near 
future a modern highway—part of Austin’s new loop— 
will be constructed through part of the area. 

Frank Weir, the Department’s archeologist, says 
that the valley was used extensively as an Indian camp- 
site hundreds of times over thousands of years. 

“If you could count the number of Indians who lived 
at the site during all those years, the total could be 
figured in terms of tens of thousands, although there 
were probably never more than SO individuals on the 
site at any one time.” 

Weir and a six-man crew from District 14 have been 
working at the site since last September. 

“We've uncovered hundreds of dart points and 
arrowheads, several burned rock middens (large col- 
lections of discarded hearthstones), and one Indian 
burial,” he said. “It isn’t the biggest site I’ve worked 
in, but archeologically speaking it could be one of 
the most important.” 

Construction on the new loop will soon disrupt much 
of the site and Weir is challenged with salvaging as 
much of the buried history as possible. He has com- 
bined this particular job with his other duties of chart- 
ing all archeological sites in Texas so new highways can 
be routed around them when possible. 

In this case, moving the highway was impossible. 
Right of way had been purchased and plans drawn. 
The contract will be let sometime this year. 

“We have to work fast and save what we can,” 
said Weir. 

Three-foot trenches, some deeper, stretch across 
sections of the site where Weir and his crew have 
worked. One trench runs from the top of a gentle 
slope and works its way along the stream bed, stopping 
near the valley floor. Another, about the same length 
but a bit wider, skirts along the edge of the floor. On 
the western ridge or bench overlooking the area, 
several trenches have been dug. More than 200 cubic 
yards of dirt have been excavated. The treasure of 
artifacts uncovered will—after careful study—add an- 
other page to Central Texas’ past. 

“The study of archeology in Central Texas has been 
going on since the late 1920’s, but nothing has really 
been done other than excavation of sites and recovery 
of artifacts to be placed in time periods,” said Weir. 
Many questions about settlement patterns and charac- 


District 14 crews cleared much of the brush and shot line 
readings which were used to make a contour map of the site. 


Near the spot where this survey crew set up, Weir found traces 


of burned rocks—characterized by gray coloring and smooth 
angular fractures—which led to a large burned rock midden. 


ASP 


Donald Gall, standing left, and Sam Love, both District 14 
employees, use portable sifters to separate artifacts from 
other material collected from a trench. Weir places the artifacts 
in paper sacks and records the date, peculiar features, depth 
recovered and other information about the recovery spot. 


Morris Alexander (background) and Loney W. Smith Jr. use a transit and level rod to measure the elevation in a trench. 
Readings are taken on each five-by five-foot square every six to 10 inches deep. 


teristics remain unanswered. 

“You can talk about arrowheads all day and never 
get beyond the flint. We want to know more about the 
Indian behind the arrowhead.” 

With excavation now complete, months of laboratory 
analysis lie ahead before a relatively complete recon- 
struction of the site can be determined. For every hour 
spent in the field, two are spent in the laboratory. 

“This is where the real work begins,” said Weir. 
“What we will try to do is relate what we have found 


at this campsite to other sites in Central Texas. Where 
did these people come from? What did they eat? Why 
did they choose this site, and how long did they stay? 
These are just a few of the questions for which we 
must find answers.” 

Preliminary studies indicate the site was used ex- 
tensively by small groups of Indians during the early 
and late Archaic period, which ranged from 5000 B.C. 
to A.D. 500. 

‘These were primarily groups of hunting and gather- 


ing people,” said Weir. The Archaic period, the best 
represented stage in Central Texas, is distinguished by 
a great diversity in types of tools, generally made at 
a fast rate. Weir also found some 100 arrowheads 
representing an early phase of the Neo-American 
period which ranged from A.D. 500 to 1600. 

The spot, named the “Millican Bench Site,” is one 
of four located along the loop right of way that runs 
from US 183 to FM 2222. 

When Preston Millican, an Austin resident and re- 
tired employee of the Lower Colorado River Authority, 
learned of plans for the new highway, he informed Weir 
of the traces of Indian habitation in the valley. Weir 
named the bench site for Millican. 

Why did Weir choose this particular site over the 
other three? 

“After more than 16 years of training, you learn to 
look at a site and recognize its potential,” he said. 

On his first inspection, Weir found traces of burned 
rocks, arrowheads, and flint chips. This was a clue that 
even more artifacts might be only a few inches below 
the surface. He was right. 

Only one day into their excavation Weir and his 
crew uncovered numerous artifacts, including many 
dart points, arrowheads, and flint chips. Several burned 
rock middens were uncovered and even an Indian 
burial was discovered. 

On the bench area overlooking the valley, large 
assortments of finished tools such as dart points and 
stone knives were found, but only a few flint flakes. 
Below the bench were large deposits of flint chips and 
other manufacturing debris. For every completed tool 
found below the bench there were large quantities of 
debris. 

“There were definitely two types of activity happen- 
ing on the bench and the terrace below it,” said Weir. 
“Possibly it was happening at the same time, or pos- 
sibly at different times. We are sure, however, that the 
work was being done by the same cultural group.” 

The Indian burial, estimated to be more than 1,000 
years old, was found just below the bench during the 
final week of excavation. 

While removing some large stones from a small pit, 
one of the men spotted part of a skull under a large 
rock, Although much of the skeleton was missing, it 
took almost two days to recover the remaining parts. 
Most of the skull was recovered and even though it 
had been crushed by a large limestone rock, Weir was 
able to piece it together. 

“Evidently animals disturbed the body as they 
burrowed through the area,” said Weir. “We found 
part of the jawbone near the hip. And, even though 
the complete skeleton wasn’t recovered, there was 
enough salvaged to give sketchy details of what the 
Indian was like. 
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Morris Alexander takes a break from excavation work to make 
a profile drawing of this trench wall, paying particular attention 
to rock locations, soil color, and soil texture. Photographs 
supplement the charts which Weir uses in the laboratory to 
determine the geologic strata of the excavated area. 
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After discovering an Indian burial at the campsite, Weir, left, 
and Smith cautiously uncover the remains. It took almost two 
days to recover the bones. Covered with a layer of limestone 
rocks and dirt, the burial was approximately two feet below 
the surface. 
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Artifacts recovered at the campsite represent time periods ranging from 3500 B.C. to A.D.1200. This chart shows the 
sequence of Archaic and Neo-American dart-point types, time periods, and stages represented at the site. No artifacts 
representing the Paleo-Indian period were found. 


With site excavation complete, much work remains to be done in the laboratory. Frank Weir has already pieced together 
this Indian skull found at the site and estimates that the burial was that of a female between the ages of 35 and 40. 


“Tt takes a lot of tedious work to recover a skeleton,” 
said Weir, “but it is worth the effort. One skeleton tells 
you about only one person. You need many samples, 
say 50, to get information about the whole population. 
Information on the population is what we are after.” 

On top of the burial were thousands of small snail 
shells, which Weir thinks the Indians used as food. 

One question Weir is particularly interested in 
answering is why the Indians chose this particular site 
to use as a camp. 

“There are exellent sites along the stream that they 
could have used but didn’t,” he explained. “They could 
have camped near the river where water was more 
abundant or on a large excellent flood plain only a 
couple of hundred yards from the present site. The 
area they chose is rocky, cramped, and really offers 


no conveniences—only concealment and _ protection 
from the elements.” 

The Indians also had to transport their flint rock 
from nearby areas since the closest source is Bull 
Creek, some two miles away or the Colorado River 
some seven miles away. 

Although excavation is complete, Weir is still work- 
ing the site. 

“We would like to do a botanical study and also 
get carbon dates from the animal bones recovered. 
This would place the occupation of the campsite in 
time, putting it beyond a mere guess. 

“There is much about the site that I don’t know 
now, but when we are through with our study, we will 
be able to get a better picture of prehistoric early 
Indian life in Central Texas.” 


Succeeds Tom Wood 


Cowens Named Austin DE 


Jae. M. (Mulkey) OWENS 
has been named district engineer 
in Austin. State Highway Engineer J. 
C. Dingwall said the appointment was 
effective March 18. 

Owens succeeds Thomas K. Wood 
who died in Houston March 14 after 
a long illness. Wood had served as 
district engineer since 1965. 

“It’s going to be difficult to follow 
men like Tom Wood and Ed Blue- 
stein,’ said Owens, ‘but with the 
people we have here I know we can 
get the job done.” Owens served as 
assistant district engineer under both 
men. He said there will be no im- 
mediate changes. 

“After all, ’ve been working closely 
with these district engineers for a long 
time, so my thinking is not much dif- 
ferent from theirs.” 

Owens said the biggest tasks before 
him will be to complete double deck- 
ing of IH 35, the West Loop, and 


JAMES M. OWENS 
. heads District 14 


MoPac Boulevard—all in Austin. He 
said there is a lot of upgrading to do 
in the district, but that it is a con- 
tinuing program. 

“Right now I don’t have much to 
say about the new job. I’m just over- 
whelmed,” said Owens on the eve of 
the announcement of his promotion. 
“Tt is a real honor to be one of 25 in 
the state.” 

Owens joined the Highway Depart- 
ment in the Throckmorton County 
Residency as a rodman in September 
1928. Except for a brief period from 
May 1932 until February 1933 when 
he served in the Rusk County Resi- 
dency, all his Department service has 
been in District 14. 

He has worked in various engineer- 
ing capacities in the Gillespie, William- 
son, Burnet, Caldwell, and Travis 
County residencies. 

He transferred to the district head- 
quarters in Austin in 1940 as assistant 
district office engineer, serving later 
as district office engineer, resident 
engineer, and senior resident engineer. 
He was named assistant district engi- 
neer in August 1952, a post he re- 
tained until his promotion to district 


engineer. 

The Austin District includes Mason, 
Llano, Gillespie, Blanco, Burnet, 
Travis, Hays, Caldwell, Bastrop, 


Williamson, and Lee Counties. 
Owens was born and reared in 
Grapeland, Houston County. He and 
his wife, Vera, have two daughters, 
Mrs. Sandra Shurr and Miss Cynthia 
Owens, and three granddaughters. He 
is a member of the Methodist Church. 
Tom Wood, 48, was born in Rich- 
land Springs, attended The University 
of Texas, and served three years in the 


THOMAS K. WOOD 
Austin District Engineer, 1965-1971 


US Navy before joining the Highway 
Department as a senior office assistant 
in 1946. 

He worked part time with the Land 
Service Roads Division in Austin while 
completing his degree in civil engi- 
neering, which he received in 1948. 
The next year Wood was promoted 
to associate designing engineer and 
later named designing engineer. 

Wood was transferred to District 14 
in 1953 and became senior resident 
engineer in charge of Travis County 
one year later. He was named district 
administrative engineer in 1960. 

Survivors include his wife; three 
daughters, Mrs. Charlie Fowler, Miss 
Kay Wood, and Miss Ann Wood; one 
son, Tommy Wood; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. F. Wood of Richland 
Springs; one sister, Mrs. Walter 
Looney of Austin; one brother, Bob 
Wood of Dallas; and one grandson. 
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Houston Post—Toll roads are inevitable 
in Houston, the chairman of the Texas 
Turnpike Authority said Wednesday. 

Dee J. Kelly said the Houston City 
Council's rejection of the East End turn- 
pike proposal was typical of the negative 
attitude people have about toll roads 
before they know much about them. 

Kelly, a Fort Worth attorney, told the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce trans- 
portation committee, ‘‘People just don’t 
want to pay for something they have been 
getting free.” 

But with federal and state highway 
funds drying up, the need for additional 
highways far exceeds the Texas Highway 
Department’s ability to cope with traffic 
growth, he said. 

Kelly defined the function of the non- 
profit turnpike authority, a state agency, 
as a means of providing modern safe 
highways where they are needed but 
where tax money would not be available 
for 10 years or more. 

Kelly said the East End (Harrisburg) 
route might be an excellent possibility 
for a tollway. 


Houston Chronicle—United States Rep- 
resentative Robert Eckhardt today de- 
nounced as “‘utterly ridiculous and pre- 
posterous”’ a proposal to build a toll road 
through Houston’s East End and urged 
City Council in a letter to vote down the 
proposal. 

The toll road, proposed by Mayor 
Louie Welch last week, would be a sub- 
stitute for the Harrisburg Freeway, which 
the state has said it cannot complete for 
at least 10 years. 

Eckhardt said a toll road, constructed 
by the Texas Turnpike Authority, would 
impose unfair economic burdens on East 
End residents. 

People displaced by a freeway built 
by the Highway Department with federal 
matching funds would be entitled to 
generous, adequate relocation payments, 
he said, but if displaced by a toll road, 
relocated residents would receive a 
maximum $500 from the state. 

The builders of a toll road would not 
have to consider social, economic, and 
environmental effects of the construction, 
while the Highway Department, using 
federal funds, would be required by federal 
law to consider these factors, he said. 


Houston Post, in an_ editorial—Toll 
roads are new neither to American history 
nor latter-day Texas custom. 

Dee J. Kelly . . . head of the Texas 
Turnpike Authority . . . spoke in Houston 
last week to insist that toll roads offer 
an answer to many of Houston’s traffic 
problems. 

But there are other points which Hous- 
ton must consider. 

The East End toll road proposed here 
recently would have served one neighbor- 
hood in the eastern section of greater 
Houston, connecting the community with 
the downtown. Residents of that neighbor- 
hood protested in justified irritation: Why, 
they asked, should they build themselves 
an expressway when every other part of 
Houston is already served by sweeping, 
efficient, publicly-built freeways. 

A large point to consider is this: Should 
Houston at this late date start building 


additional expressways on a_ toll-road 
basis? Or should it concentrate all its 
planning, energies and capital on de- 


veloping a comprehensive system _ for 
rapid mass transit? 

Houston cannot forever transport all 
its people in one-passenger-to-each-car 
extravagance over endlessly expanding 
highways—tax paid or toll. 


Del Rio News—Another big boost for 
Del Rio’s tourist industry has come with 
the city’s inclusion on the route of the 
new Conquistadores Trail. 

Initial promotion of the new trail, link- 
ing the western two thirds of Texas with 
New Mexico and Arizona, began in Jan- 
uary when a year-long travel showcase 
was unveiled in Chicago. 

The Conquistadores trail becomes the 
seventh in the system—and the first in 
the Southwest. The other six link states 
sharing common historic heritages. 

The trail crosses portions of eight 
Travel Trails: Mountain, Pecos, Hill Coun- 
try, Tropical, Independence, Lakes, Forts, 
and Plains Trails. 


Dallas Morning News, in an editorial— 
Nibbling away at state funds dedicated to 
other purposes seems to be _ standard 
procedure among those seeking more 
money in Texas this year. 

Ecologists Edward C. Fritz of Dallas 
told the News’ Austin Bureau that the 


Texas Highway Department should be de- 
prived of $100 million a year. Fritz would 
use $2 million to help finance a new 
state office of environmental quality and 
divert the other $98 million to general 
governmental spending. 

The Texas Constitution prohibits use 
of road-user funds for any purpose except 
highways and education. 

Essential activities should stand on 
their merits when it comes to funding 
them and not drain away money from 
other essential state services, such as 
schools and highways. 


Houston Post—Time is running out for 
Houston to come up with a new trans- 
portation and parking concept to avert 
a complete traffic paralysis, City Planning 
Director Roscoe Jones warned Sunday. 

“We face horrendous traffic jams and 
impossible tie-ups on the freeways unless 
we can develop a new concept of trans- 
portation and downtown automobile park- 
ing,’’ he said. ‘‘This is the crucial year.” 


Texarkana Gazette, in an editorial— 
Highway construction, which as a rule 
proceeds at a pace too slow to satisfy 
most citizens, is apparently going to be 
slowed even more by a new law which 
took effect February 1. 

The law—known as the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969—requires 
that before any preliminary planning and 
designing of a highway or road can begin, 
highway department engineers complete 
and submit a report or study of the road’s 
effect on the environment. 

After the report is completed it must be 
submitted in draft form to a multitude 
of government agencies for review and 
comment which takes approximately 45 
days. Then the report is resubmitted as a 
finished product. 

Highway departments are already 
burdened with many rules and regula- 
tions that slow construction considerably. 

Highway construction—the life blood 
of most communities and so vastly im- 
portant to the welfare of this nation— 
seems an unlikely target in the equally 
necessary fight to protect our environ- 
ment. 

There are enough available goblins in 
the environmental fight without going 
witch hunting. 


Highway Department maintenance forces—aided by engineering personnel—worked 
around the clock to clear the roads, particularly in the northeastern part of the Pan- 
handle. This was taken on IH 40 by Van Cook. 
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Panhandle Paralyzed 


When the 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


t was about 3 o’clock in the morn- 
I ing. Vernon Reagan was monitor- 
ing the two-way radio in the emer- 
gency center at the district headquar- 
ters in Amarillo when word came that 
a woman was about to have a baby 
and the road was blocked with snow. 
Reagan quickly contacted a District 
4 maintenance crew and told them to 
clear IH 40 east of Groom so the 
woman could get to the hospital in 
time. 

“That’s right. We raced the stork— 
and won,” said Reagan, maintenance 
construction superintendent, “but that 
happens every snowstorm.” 

The devastating blizzard swept into 
the Panhandle on February 20 and 
paralyzed the area for the better part 
of a week. Amarillo and the north- 
eastern sector of the state were hardest 
hit with 22 inches of snow, high winds, 
and 20-foot drifts, but the Lubbock 
District felt the impact, too. 

Throughout the storm, Highway 
Department personnel repeatedly 
risked their own safety to rescue 
stranded motorists, to minimize haz- 
ardous driving conditions, and to make 
the roads passable. 

This was the third time in 14 years 
that the Panhandle has been besieged 
by blizzards, although February’s 
storm lacked the destructiveness of 
those in 1957 and 1964. Nevertheless, 
it was bad enough. About 20 hours 
after the storm started, a snowbound 
man in Amarillo reported, “It’s an 
old-time blizzard. It’s snowing to beat 
hell!” Before a semblance of normal- 
ity returned, five lives were lost, thou- 
sands isolated, and the area immobil- 
ized. 

The storm spawned drama, sus- 
pense, even a little comedy. In Canyon 


Blizzard Blew In... 


volunteer firemen took insulin to a 
man north of Umbarger. The 25- 
minute trip took five hours. An 81- 
year-old woman was airlifted from an 
isolated ranch to safety. In Dumas the 
North Plains Press reprinted its Sun- 
day paper after snow covered the first 
batch delivered. An Amarillo woman 
admitted she had left a car window 
down during the storm. Cattle and 
livestock waited until drifts piled up 
against retaining fences, then strayed 
away from home pastures. Some of the 
travelers stranded in the tiny Texas 
town of Groom had just fled the earth- 
quake-ridden regions of California. 

“It was like going out of the frying 
pan into the fire,” said a 10-year-old 
lad. 


And there was the wind. 

“We have had heavier snowfalls, 
but seldom have we had that much 
snow with such high winds at the same 
time,” says Reagan. “The wind was 
blowing in 55 mile-per-hour gusts 
and you couldn’t see. It was like living 
in a barrel of flour. The wind was 
whipping snow into drifts of six, 10, 
and 12 feet high.” 

It started snowing about 9 p.m. 
Saturday, February 20, and the De- 
partment’s maintenance forces were 
called out immediately. By the middle 
of Sunday morning, most of the roads 
in the Panhandle were closed. 

“Canadian, Pampa, Perryton—all 
that area was bad,” says Reagan. “We 
had one stretch east of Groom on JH 


| Up, up, and away—One of the Department’s Snogos sprays snow ahead of its path as a 
five-foot drift on IH 40 eight miles west of McLean is cleared away. 


40 where anywhere from 500 to 1,000 
vehicles were stalled at one time. One 
Department of Public Safety car 
stalled, too, and we picked them up.” 

District personnel even had to con- 
tend with a drunk. His car stalled on 
an expressway and he wouldn’t leave 
it. The police took care of him. 

During the height of the blizzard, 
some of the highway employees were 
trapped at district headquarters. 

“We couldn’t get to our homes be- 
cause the streets weren’t open,” said 
Jim Moss, senior traffic engineer. “We 
existed on candy, cokes, and coffee 
from Sunday morning until Monday 
afternoon.” 

Moss later accompanied a DPS 
helicopter on emergency missions. 
They covered SH 23 to look for three 
vehicles whose occupants were sup- 
posedly stranded. They never found 
the cars, but they did rescue many 
others and “should be credited with 
saving many lives,” said Reagan. 

“A lot of the crews worked 24, 30 
hours. We tried to blade the snow off 
before it accumulated. Then the cars 
began to stall. We picked up the 
people and took them to motels, ser- 
vice stations, cafes, anywhere they 
wanted. We tried to keep the roads 
clear, but it was impossible. 

“Some of our men went out and 
couldn’t get back. Near Canadian, 
Chester Lucas and Phillip Cervantes 
left for patrol work about 10 p.m. 
Saturday night on US 83 north of 
town. Their trucks died, and when the 
men were rescued late Monday they 
were pretty cold. 

“Dave Parks, Al West, and Jesse 
Parker went out east of Pampa in a 
motor grader and a pickup to rescue 
a bus and got stuck. They stayed in 
their vehicles until exhausting their 
fuel, then got into a car with some 
stranded motorists. They were all 
picked up about noon Monday by an 
Army helicopter from Ft. Sill, Okla- 
homa—none the worse for the wear 
or scare.” 

Willie Cooper and Ted Knight, one 
of many THD engineers who volun- 
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pretty scene was taken in District 4 by Tyler Vance. 
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In the calm aftermath of the devastating blizzard, cleanup work goes on. This postcard 


teered to help the maintenance forces, 
bogged down in a desolate area. They 
stayed in their car for 30 hours. By 
the time they were rescued, their 
vehicle was nearly covered with snow 
and they were cold! 

Southeast of Perryton, Glen Looney, 
William Carnes, and Kenny Word got 
stuck Sunday morning. They stayed in 
their vehicle until Monday morning 
when the storm subsided and they 
could walk to a farmhouse. On Tues- 
day morning, rescue teams showed up. 

The tales go on. The casualty rate 
was probably lower than it might have 
been, theorized Reagan, because the 
Department had such “good coopera- 


tion” from newspaper and television 
people in publicizing emergencies and 
road conditions. 

Department efforts did not go un- 
noticed. Said District Engineer C. W. 
Smith, “I’d like to express my ap- 
preciation to the loyalty and hard 
work of District 4 employees. Many 
of them worked around the clock dur- 
ing the blizzard. 

“T’'d also like to express my ap- 
preciation to the Lubbock, Childress, 
and Wichita Falls districts. Their em- 
ployees worked right along with us. 
District 5 sent four Snogos with relief 
crews and mechanics. District 3 sent 
equipped with 


two motor graders 


a 


snowplows and wings, plus relief crews 
and trucks to haul the equipment. 
District 25 cleared IH 40 from their 
district line into McLean. Without this 
outside help our task would have been 
considerably tougher.” 

Smith gave special commendation 
to the men who worked the phone and 
radio—the nerve center of emergency 
operations: R. C. Liles and Vernon 
Reagan. 

“They actually directed traffic and 
kept things going smoothly,” says 
Smith. “Special thanks also go to the 
maintenance foremen—they did a 
fantastic job—and to engineering 
personnel who did yeomen service. 


They manned barricades and _ big 
equipment. I was flabbergasted that 
the engineers could operate the ma- 
chines after only a few minutes of in- 
struction. 

“This is the first time the Governor 
called out the National Guard in our 
district. The helicopters were a big 
help to us, especially because they 
could survey roads we couldn’t get 
Lone 

“When we heard about the 12 and 
20-foot drifts in District 4, we felt 
fortunate,” said Joel D. Willson, main- 
tenance construction superintendent 
of District 5. “We didn’t have the 
terrific traffic jams in Lubbock like 
they did in Amarillo, either.” 

District 5 problems started about 
11 p.m. Saturday with heavy sleet. 
Wave after wave of thunder and 
lightning and sleet swept across the 
area. About two inches of ice formed 
on the sleet, followed by four inches 
of snow, which made conditions even 
worse. 

“We had to pull our men and equip- 
ment off the roads because they 
couldn’t operate the machines under 
those conditions. Visibility was zero,” 
says Willson. 

Conditions improved enough by 
Monday afternoon so that some men 
and two Snogos could be sent to 
Amarillo, and two more machines, 
Tuesday. Four days later District 5 
personnel were still helping in the 
Amarillo District. Two of their men 
were hurt in an accident. 

“It was early morning and snow 
was falling. Weldon Moody, our main- 
tenance foreman out of Bovina in 
Parker County, was on US 60 near 
Friona and got stuck in a snowdrift. 
He radioed for help. The assistant 
maintenance foreman, Truett Mills, 
and another employee, Clemente 
Lopez, went after him,” says Willson. 


Stalled vehicles were blanketed with snow 
in the Amarillo District. Stranded motor- 
ists were rescued by Highway Department 
forces from Districts 5, 4, 25 and 3. 
Photograph by Van Cook. 
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Five-foot drifts almost covered up the base of the marker at the Highway Department 


visitor center on IH 40 east of Amarillo. Photograph by Jim Moss. 


A maintenance man cuts the drift on US 60 near Black. This was taken by A. T. Wacasey 
Jr. of District 5 two days after the snow fell. 
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Shoveling away the eight-foot drifts at the 
Amarillo District headquarters was quite 
a chore, but Glenn Bennett admits he 
‘“‘had some help.’’ Photograph by J. Moss. 


In the swirling snow, Mills didn’t 
see Moody’s car and passed him by. 
Then Mills stalled in a snowbank, too. 
Both men got out to shovel the snow 
away. A 17-year old boy, blinded by 
falling snow, plowed into them. Mills 
was badly hurt. The ambulance 
couldn’t make it to Amarillo because 
toads were blocked, so Mills was 
hospitalized at Hereford. The next 
morning a DPS helicopter transported 
him to Amarillo. 

When the crisis abated, a man from 
Lubbock called District Engineer 
Oscar Crain to commend the men. 

“He said the Highway Department 
didn’t blow its own horn, but quietly 
went about its business in a very, very 
efficient manner,” said the district 
engineer. “The man was a prominent 
civic and business leader, and I ap- 
preciated his calling because he was 
knowledgeable. He said the snow re- 
moval was the best-organized opera- 
tion of its kind he’d ever seen. I told 
him our ‘thank you file’ gets pretty 
thin and that I would pass his compli- 
ments on to our employees. 

“I think they did a wonderful job, 
too. They exhibited their usual dedi- 
cation, which went far beyond the call 
of duty. They do this every time there 
is an emergency, though. I told the 
Kiwanis Club recently that we had 
the finest organization in the world.” 

Despite its hazards, the snow prom- 
ised much-needed moisture for farmers 
and ranchers, and Crain added with a 
laugh, “We like moisture, but we pre- 
fer our moisture in a different way.” 


This section of IH 35 that spans the North San Gabriel River near Georgetown 


is part of more than 2,300 miles of Interstate open 


Ne ; 


in Texas. When completed, the system will total more than 3,100 miles in the state. Presently 739 miles are under construction. 


Interstate Enters Home Stretch 


ike a giant jigsaw puzzle, the world’s 

largest public works program in 

history is rapidly being pieced together 
across the nation. 

From Miami, Florida, to Houlton, 
Maine; Bellingham, Washington, to 
San Diego, California; Laredo to 
Deluth, Minnesota; or New York City 
to San Francisco, the Interstate high- 
way system is closing the gap between 
the nation’s cities. 

As of December 31, 1970; more 
than 31,500 miles of the 42,500-mile 
system is open to traffic and construc- 
. tion are underway on another 4,183 
miles. Mileage open to traffic was in- 
creased by 1,905 miles during the past 


12 months, including 948 miles in 
the quarter ending December 31. 

In its quarterly report on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Program, Depart- 
ment of Transportation Secretary John 
A. Volpe noted that current figures 
show that 74 percent of the system is 
now open to traffic, and only 4 per- 
cent has not been advanced beyond 
the preliminary status. Twenty-two 
percent is now under construction. 

Texas completed the quarter with 
2,320 miles of Interstate open to 
traffic and some 739 miles under con- 
struction. Only 106 miles of the desig- 
nated 3,166-mile Interstate system in 
the state are not yet in progress. 


Some 26,305 miles of the system 
meet the standards of adequacy for 
future traffic, while 2,932 miles are 
capable of handling current traffic but 
will need additional improvement to 
bring them up to ultimate standards. 
Toll roads, bridges, and tunnels in- 
corporated in the system totaled 2,306 
miles. 

Most of the mileage now open— 
exclusive of tolls—was built or im- 
proved under the Federal-Aid Inter- 
state program launched in 1956. The 
Interstate system will be the nation’s 
key highway network, serving both 
civilian and defense needs and carry- 
ing over 20 percent of all traffic. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INT 
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Two years after Texas gained its independence from 
Mexico, a Presidential commission was appointed to 
establish the boundary between the Republic of Texas 
and the United States. It took three years to complete 


the.... 


E-iG vouURREew 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


TWAS FAPRILS 25.1835 .8Wae le 

Stone, an ambitious young engi- 
neer, shook hands with the President 
in Washington, D. C., and promised 
to complete his appointed task “with 
all due speed and accuracy.” Stone 
had just been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of charting a boundary 
between the Republic of Texas and 
the United States of America. 

In all probability, neither he nor 
the other members of the joint com- 
mission—consisting of representatives 
from the US and the Republic of 
Texas—realized the obstacles they 
would face before their task would be 
completed in 1841. Hampered by 
hardships, heavy rains, misunderstand- 
ings, unbridged streams, _ boggy 
marshes, impenetrable lakes, malaria, 
poisonous snakes, lack of equipment 
and funds, their work was delayed 
time and again. 

The boundary was marked by mile 
markers placed from the mouth of the 
Sabine on the Louisiana-Texas border 
to the Red River on the Arkansas- 
Texas border. A granite marker set on 
the west side of the Sabine fell into 
the river years ago when the sandy 
bank crumbled. A second granite 
marker was located at the 32nd 


This story was based on material sub- 
mitted from several sources, and Texas 
Highways is indebted to Leila LaGrone of 
Carthage, who lent us four pages from her 
unpublished manuscript; the late Lawrence 
R. Sharp, who wrote “History of Panola 
County to 1860;’ Jake Watson of Beck- 
ville, for the journal of the joint commis- 
sion; and to Tom Hunter of District 19, 
for his help in obtaining the material. 
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parallel about 100 feet off FM 31 on 
the Louisiana-Texas border near 
Logansport, Louisiana. 

Set on April 23, 1841, it was re- 
cently “rediscovered” by District 19 
employee Del Moore while he was 
charting historical and archeological 
sites for the Highway Department. On 
the west side of the marker is “R.T.,” 
which stands for the Republic of 
Texas; the east side has “U.S.” On 
the south side is “Merid N T Bound- 
ary, stablished A. D. 1840.” The 
shaft was prepared in 1840 and dated 
to be set that year, but because of 
the delays, it was not placed until the 
spring of 1841. Several years ago, 
woodsmen felled a tree on the marker, 
breaking it off a few inches above the 
ground, but it was repaired. 

Jake Watson of Beckville, who sub- 
mitted the joint commission’s journal 
so that a story could be written for 
Texas Highways, says, “The boundary 
between the United States and the 
Republic of Texas is the only bound- 
ary the United States negotiated with 
three foreign powers. It was negotiated 
with Spain in 1818, Mexico, 1821, 
and the Republic of Texas in 1838.” 

Both France and Spain explored the 
southern half of North America. The 
two countries had a_ long-standing 
dispute about land on what is now 
the Texas-Louisiana border. They 
both claimed lands beginning with the 
first watershed west of the Mississippi. 
The dispute arose over whether this 
first watershed was the Sabine or the 
Atchafalaya in Louisiana. 

When the United States purchased 
Louisiana from France in 1803 and 


inherited France’s claim, the disputed 
land east of the Sabine River was con- 
sidered “Neutral Ground.” The neu- 
tral ground became a haven for out- 
laws and army deserters—a no-man’s 
land. No one dared venture into the 
lawless territory without risking death. 

When the United States bought 
Florida from Spain in 1819, the two 
countries agreed the boundary was to 
be the Sabine River until it crossed 
the 32nd parallel; there it was to be 
from the west bank of the Sabine to 
the bank of the Red River. Texas was 
still a part of the Spanish territory. 

When Texas gained its independ- 
ence in 1836, the boundary had to be 
settled. The joint commission was ap- 
pointed two years later. The commis- 
sion met in New Orleans on August 7, 
1839. Gathering enough provisions 
and arranging transportation to the 
mouth of the Sabine River, they re- 
convened on October 15. “Owing to 
the peculiar unhealthiness of the 
season and other obstacles,” the com- 
mission reassembled instead on 
November 12 at Green’s Bluff, about 
35 miles upriver. 

They still had problems, however. 
Major J. D. Graham and Lieutenant 
T. J. Lee hadn’t arrived with the 
astronomical apparatus and _ other 
equipment, so they moved their en- 
campment 15 miles upriver to Mills- 
paw’s Bluff to wait. A Louisianan, 
appointed to assist the surveyors, 
arrived in camp on November 23, 
but he was killed the next day when 
his rifle accidentally discharged. 

A page from the commission journal 
shows why it took so long for Major 
Graham and Lieutenant Lee to arrive 
with the instruments—and provides a 
good example of what John Milton 
meant when he wrote, ‘Confusion 
worse confounded.” 

“Major Graham did not receive his 
orders in Washington definitely detail- 
ing him to this service until November 
1, 1839. It then became necessary for 
him to proceed to Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston to collect and pack 
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Tom Hunter inspects a boundary Tae established by the Texas Republic au ihe 
United States in 1841. The historic marker is about 100 feet off FM 31 on the Texas- 
Louisiana border in District 19. Panola Watchman photograph. 


up the astronomical instruments neces- 
sary for execution of his duties when 
he and Lieutenant Lee, who was in 
charge of the instruments, sailed from 
New York to New Orleans . . . After 
a very boisterous passage, attended by 
adverse winds, they reached the latter 
place on December 18.” 

They needed water transportation 
to insure safe passage for the delicate 
instruments, so they sent a messenger 
to tell the commission they would be 
delayed. The messenger left on Decem- 
_ber 29, but didn’t reach the commis- 
sion’s campsite until January 21. In 
the meantime, the US commissioner 


had gone to New Orleans on business 
and had already met with Major 
Graham and Lieutenant Lee. By this 
time, the pair had arranged for “an 
excellent 47-ton sloop,” the Thomas 
Carnby, and were ready to sail on 
January 27. Three days later they 
reached the Sabine campsite. 

They immediately “commenced the 
necessary astronomical observations 
for determining the latitude and longi- 
tude of the junction of the west bank 
of the Sabine with the sea, and the 
dip and declination of the magnetic 
needle.” 


Finally, on May 21, 1840, demar- 


cation of the boundary was begun. It 
was marked by a mound of earth 
about 50 feet in diameter and seven 
feet high and surmounted by a 36- 
foot high pole with a keg at its top, 
and the site was marked “A” on a 
map. 

They continued tracing the bound- 
ary up the river, often making astro- 
nomical observations long past. mid- 
night, especially when nights were 
clear. One night their encampment was 
on a bluff of the east bank, or Louis- 
iana side, of the Sabine River and 
they wrote: 

“We crossed today the path of a 
recent tornado which has prostrated 
the trees and cane on the river banks 

. This was supposed to be the 
same tornado which occasioned such 
dreadful destruction of human lives 
and houses in Natchez on the seventh 
of May.” 

There was some question that the 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico in 1821 may have been the 
Neches River instead of the Sabine. 
The surveyors determined that the 
Neches could not be the boundary 
line, and wrote in their journal: “The 
edition of Melish’s map of the United 
States, improved to January 1, 1818, 
referred to in the treaty as laying down 
and identifying the particular stream, 
could not be found. In the absence of 
that evidence, the commission have 
been led to conclude upon other 
grounds equally satisfactory to them 
that the River Neches could not have 
been intended as the river designated 
by the treaty as constituting this 
portion of the boundary between the 
two countries.” 

At times dense forests and sinewy 
streams hampered their progress. One 
morning they started out at 6 a.m. and 
had gone no more than three miles 
when their passage was blocked by a 
raft (a mass of floating driftwood). 
They were detained seven hours. They 
went six more miles and were again 
blocked by a raft. That night the moon 
conspired against them: 

“The moon being near the full and 
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shining very bright rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for several nights to 
observe with a reflecting instrument on 
stars of these lesser magnitudes with 
accuracy desired. The advanced state 
of the season toward the unhealthy 
period (summer) and the exhaustion 
of funds rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary that the commission should at 
once adjourn.” 

So they adjourned in June, agreeing 
to reconvene November 1, but Texas 
did not appropriate funds so it was 
February 14 before work could re- 
sume. In March the rains came and 
lowland flooding interrupted progress 
once again. Work soon resumed at a 
rapid rate. Each mile was marked by 
a mound of earth five feet high and 
15 feet across. In the center of each 
mound was a wooden post eight feet 
high with “U.S.” carved on the east 
side and “T” on the west side. The 
south side was marked to indicate the 
number of miles distant from the 
thirty-second parallel. 

By May 14, 36 miles had been 
covered. The commissioners went to 
Greenwood to attend memorial ser- 
vices for President Harrison. In their 


journal they called the day “a day of 
prayer and fasting on account of the 
afflicting calamity which has so re- 
cently and unexpectantly befallen this 
Nation by the death of her late Presi- 
dent.” 

Four days later they reached Ferry 
Lake (Caddo) and established the 
46-mile post near the center of an 
island in the lake. They had a hard 
time crossing the swampy region, ac- 
cording to the journal: 


“From the reluctance manifested by 
the men to go into the water it became 
necessary that the officers should lead 
them, The operations of this day in 
wading and cutting where the depth 
of water would admit through forests 


of cypress and almost impervious 
undergrowth, added to the excessive 
heat, were very severe upon the party 
who could only go 1,950 feet to the 
banks of Jims Bayou.” 

They were in the homestretch now, 
and the journal tells of their troubles: 

June 1: “After a most circuitous 
day’s journey, encamped at a spring 
of most delicious water on an old 
Indian trail leading from Caddo 
Prairie to the Coushatta Village and a 
short distance west of the boundary. 
Established the 58th and 59th 
eS eee ees 

Junen9: “On this day Mr. A. B. 
Gray was thrown from his horse and 
narrowly escaped from a serious in- 
jury. He was soon able to resume his 
duties on the line. Established the 77th 
and 78th miles running along a creek 


-bottom for some distance.” 


June 11: “The supplies of bread 


having been left at the last encamp- 
ment the hands refused to work and 
several were taken sick. Established 
82, 83, 84, 85, and 86th miles passing 
through a low country covered with 
an almost impenetrable undergrowth 
of young oaks and hickory. The in- 
creasing sickness of the US Commis- 
sioner, with an attack of fever upon 
three of his officers, along with the 
sick hands amounting in all to a dozen 
or more, rendered the camp more the 
appearance of a hospital, and the most 
unpleasant and disagreeable passed on 
the line.” 

June 12: “This morning four gentle- 
men rode into camp from Red River 
and informed us of our near approach 
to the Sulphur Fork. They were the 
first new faces seen in camp for a long 
time. They remained a few days and 
were of signal service in expediting 
our passage across the swamp and 
FIVeles 

June 14: “The men engaged this 
day in assisting the wagons through an 
overflow swamp and across a large 
tributary of the river over which the 
oxen and mules swam with the wagons 
empty.” 

June 15: “Engaged the principal 
part of the day in constructing rafts 
to transport supplies, baggage, etc. 
aCEOSS) the SrlVelermea 

June 20: “Encampment stationary. 
Marked 96th and 97th miles crossing 
the remains of an old hurricane.” 

Then—success! They reached Red 
River. 

June 24: “The Meridian portion of 
this boundary has been achieved amid 
difficulties of no ordinary character, 
arising as well from the nature of the 
country through which it passed, as 
from the unpropitious season of the 
year .... The plans or maps of the 
whole extent of the boundary are de- 
termined . . . and authenticated by 
the signing of this journal by the joint 
commission.” 

Their job was done! The United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Texas had its boundary. Some of the 


five-foot high mile markings are still 
in place. The papers and other data 
buried in them have long since dis- 
appeared, but the journal lives on, a 
memorial to the men’s fortitude and 
forbearance. 

The actual maps, certified by W. J. 
Stone, are in the US Archives, but the 
Texas State Library has photostatic 


Neither the maps nor the 


copies. 
markers had got much attention 
during past decades until Del Moore’s 
“discovery.” 

The Panola Watchman called 
Moore’s “discovery” a “historical 
find,” but the senior designing engi- 
neer says, “Everyone knew the marker 
was there. It was a matter of record. 
We are preparing maps of archeolog- 
ical and historical sites so we can 
avoid them when we relocate highways 
or plan new ones. I went to the site 
to confirm the marker’s existence and 
the newspaper gave it a lot of pub- 
licity.” 

A Carthage school teacher and 
historian, Mrs. Leila LaGrone, agrees 
with Moore and says, “The ‘historical 
find’ has not been lost by historical- 
minded local people. I am pleased with 
the publicity. This will add impetus to 
our movement to have a state-line 
park built at the marker site.” 

Says Tom Hunter, Del Moore’s 
boss and supervising resident engineer, 
“The marker is of great historical sig- 
nificance, and it is still valid, as far as 
we know.” & 
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“Tourism 
Still Top 
Industry 


UT-OF-STATE and foreign visi- 

tors to Texas totaled 21,116,000 

during 1970, and they spent $1,469,- 

115,000, according to figures released 

last month by the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

Last year’s total reflects a slight 
decline in tourists from the previous 
year. Auto visitors decreased about 
seven percent during 1970, and com- 
mercial carrier totals declined slightly 
less than one percent. The Highway 
Department surveys auto travelers, 
while commercial carrier travelers are 
tabulated by the Texas Tourist Coun- 
cil. 

Despite the declines, the Depart- 
ment reports that tourism continues 
to rank among major contributors to 
the Texas economy. Total visitors were 
nearly twice the number of resident 
Texans and their expenditures of 
nearly $1.5 billion places tourism 
among the state’s leading industries. 

Auto visitors spent an average 
$11.34 per person per day, or $31.75 
a day per visitor party. The auto 
tourist party averaged 2.8 persons who 
spent 5.7 days in Texas. Nearly 70 
percent had vacationed in Texas be- 
fore, while the remainder were first- 
time visitors. 

As in the past, the overwhelming 
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TRAVEL INFORMATION—Jan Skapple (left), Lindy Thompson, and Marshall Wilborn of 
Travel and Information Division help to fill part of the 275,000 mail requests for Texas 
travel material during 1970. Thirty-nine percent of the inquiries were coupons generated 
by media advertising of the Texas Tourist Development Agency. 


majority indicated they enjoyed their 
visit. Favorable responses to Depart- 
ment questionnaires totaled more than 
90 percent. Texas highways ranked 
first in compliments, followed by 
friendly Texans, Department tourist 
bureaus, and the variety of attractions 
throughout the state. 

Those who stopped at Department 
tourist bureaus totaled 1,181,000 per- 
sons, Nine of the bureaus are at major 
highway entrances to Texas, one is 
in the State Capitol, and one is the 
Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center at 
Langtry. 

At each of the bureaus visitors re- 
ceive the full treatment of a Texas 
welcome from pretty, professional 
travel counselors. The greeting is 
garnished by colorful travel literature 
designed to stimulate interest about 
every part of the state. 

According to the survey, Houston 
was the most popular metropolitan 
destination during 1970, followed 
closely by Dallas, El Paso, San An- 


tonio, and a host of other Texas cities 
with significant visitor appeal. Among 
those who listed an area destination 
rather than a specific city, East Texas 
came out slightly ahead of the runner- 
up Gulf Coast region. 

However, no area of the state can 
claim a real majority of the tourist 
market, because “general touring” was 
mentioned three times more often than 
any regional destination. 

The Department’s 1970 survey was 
based upon 25,314 in-depth question- 
naires completed by auto visitors. The 
questionnaires, representing more than 
70,000 individual tourists, provided 
data indicating primary tourist origins, 
destinations, and expenditures. 

Supplementing the questionnaires, 
the Department conducted 339 visual 
traffic counts throughout the year. 
The counts, most of them for 24-hour 
periods, tabulated incoming out-of- 
state traffic on Interstate, U.S., and 
state highways around the entire 
perimeter of Texas. 


AWARDS 


(As of April 30, 1971) 


40 Years 


District 4 
Alma R. Morgan, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 10 


Thomas E. Cole, Maintenance Technician II 
Joe B. Crow, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 


35 Years 


Construction Division 

William L. Garrard, Engineer of Construction Operations 
Planning Survey Division 

Kenneth G. Crawford, Administrator, Technical Programs II 


District 1 
Joe A. Perritt, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 4 

Edgar C. Payne, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 9 

Paul T. Hensler, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 10 

John R. Allen Jr., District Designing Engineer 


District 16 
James L. Gardner Jr., Engineering Technician V 
John A. Williams, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 18 
Grady V. Turley, Maintenance Technician II 


District 20 
John T. McCaughn, Accountant III 


District 23 
Floyd L. Forehand, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Anne W. Ravey, Statistical Clerk III 


District 1 

Mark P. Terry Jr., Maintenance Technician | 
District 11 

Orbie Fleniken, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Arnold Vyvial, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 
District 13 

Emil Pippert, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Van G. Clarke, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 


Don S. Mabry, Engineering Technician V 


District 22 
James Trees, Maintenance Technician II 


District 23 
Mendel Pool, Engineering Technician V 


District 25 
Hubert S. Collins, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Leroy A. Sakewitz, Reproducing Equipment Supervisor II 


Highway Design Division 
Robert L. Lewis, Chief Engineer of Highway Design 


Planning Survey Division 
Fred Krugman, Traffic Survey Supervisor 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Mary B. Blair, Duplicating Machine Operator II 
Robert M. Doetsch, Supervisor, Motor Vehicle Section 


District 1 

Walter B. Darling, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Harry H. Short, Supervising Right of Way Engineer 
Archie L. Stinebaugh Jr., Engineering Technician V 

Billy G. White, Engineering Technician V 


District 2 
Russell J. Crabtree, Maintenance Technician II 
Lawrence R. Parkman, Maintenance Technician II 


District 4 
Russell E. Powell, Maintenance Technician II 


District 5 
Mancil H. Bailey, Engineering Technician | 
Willie L. Redford, Maintenance Technician II 


District 9 
Bob Grimes, Engineering Technician IV 


District 12 

Archie L. Bouse, Oiler 

Willie A. Hacker, Engineering Technician V 

Wilbert W. Timme, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 13 
Florian Mozisek, Maintenance Technician II 
Troy Oakes, Engineering Technician II 


District 14 

A. B. Galloway, Engineering Technician IV 
District 17 

Haynie C. Waters, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

William L. Creamer, Maintenance Technician II 
William Littlejohn, Maintenance Technician II 


District 20 

James D. Baggett, Engineering Technician V 
District 22 

Kenneth D. Bond, Chief Accountant | 
District 23 


Dale T. Wolford, Engineering Technician IV 
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This section of space under the Corpus Christi Harbor Bridge has been transformed into 
an attractive park and parking facility. Complete with benches, sidewalks, and viewing 
station, the area is another product of joint development. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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Look VVhats 
Happening Under 
the Freeway 


. New York City an apartment and 
office building looms above an ex- 
pressway, and vital urban space is put 
to good use. 

In Chicago a restaurant, service 
station, and other facilities built across 
a freeway eliminate the need for two 
rest stops—one on either side of the 
freeway. 

A new parking lot in Houston, com- 
plete with parking meters, entrance 
and exit ramps, and greenery, sits 
snugly under JH 45 in the downtown 
area and provides needed parking 
spaces for Texas’ largest city. 

Freeways have opened a new era 
of conveniences to millions of motor- 
ists, but that’s only half the story. It’s 
those unused spaces above and below 
a freeway that make up the rest. 

Through a special program, “Joint 
Development,” many of these unused 
spaces along the right of way are being 
put to good advantage. 

In one state the area above a free- 
way may be used to build a low-cost 
housing project. One state advertises 
certain parcels either above or below 
freeways for lease. Playgrounds, park- 
ing lots, offices, and airport runways 
have been built above and below free- 
ways. One state even uses right of 
way to provide motorists with a free 
car wash. 

In crowded metropolitan areas. of 


Easily accessible, the parking lot is often used by shoppers. From this spot, they can 


catch a bus that transports them to their destination. 


the East Coast, the potential of freeway 
right of way is tremendous, but even 
in Texas where space is still plentiful 
the use of right of way has great 
potential. 

Phil Wilson, engineer of geometric 
design in Highway Design Divison, 
says joint development, or the multiple 
freeway use program, is an excellent 
idea. 

“Highways are built and maintained 


Photograph by Ralph J. Masson 


through taxes. This enables people to 
realize more for their tax dollar,” 
said Wilson, “and represents an ad- 
Gitional benefit of highway location.” 

The impact of the joint develop- 
ment concept can be seen in five of 
Texas’ largest cities where play- 
grounds, parking facilities, and hike 
and bike trails frequently occupy the 
shadows under a bridge or along right 
of way. 
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“We’re working with cities and 
counties,” said Wilson. “We permit 
them to use the land, and it’s up to 
them to maintain and operate it under 
certain state regulations.” 

Actually, the city enters into a con- 
tract with the Highway Department, 
then on occasion the city may contract 
to a private firm or individual. The 
pedestrian-tram overpass between the 
Astrodome and Astroworld Amuse- 
ment Park over IH 610 in Houston, is 
an example of this cooperation. The 
attractive, well-lighted bridge supports 
a small tram which carries visitors 
between the two attractions. Tree- 
lined walkways are also part of the 
bridge. 

“The Department entered into a 
contract with the county for use of 
the air space,” said Wilson, “and they 
in turn entered into a separate con- 
tract with the attraction owners.” 

Once an area is completed, the 
city, county, or individual is respon- 
sible for maintaining it. 

Houston has transformed a large 
section of space beneath IH 45 in the 
downtown area into a spacious well- 
planned parking area. 

“It’s always more than half full,” 
said Robert Frizzell, a senior resident 
engineer. The space provides visitors 
to a nearby hospital with convenient 
parking facilities and it can be used 
by downtown shoppers. 

A mini-park has been built adjacent 
to one section of IH 10 in Houston. 
The city has filled the area with play- 
ground equipment for a neighborhood 
that would otherwise be parkless. 

“This construction involves only 
a minimum investment by the city,” 
said Wilson, “and through the parking 
lots they can get a return for their in- 
vestment. It also helps eliminate large 
metropolitan parking problems.” 

Other Texas cities are also experi- 
menting with multiple use of freeways. 
In San Antonio the Department is 
working closely with Trinity Univer- 
sity to locate a parking area under 
proposed US 281 which will be near 
the campus. And in Corpus Christi 
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Through the joint development program, Houston used the space under a downtown 
section of IH 45 to construct and landscape this parking area. The city also has Depart- 
ment approval to construct other parking facilities, mini-parks, and hike and bike trails 


along and under other freeways in the city. 


a well-designed parking-scenic park 
area under the south end of the Harbor 
Bridge is a unique retreat. It offers 
tourists and local residents extra park- 
ing facilities and gives the curious an 
opportunity to see cargo ships heading 
for port. It also includes sidewalks, 
benches, and scenic overlook. 

Currently there are some 15 joint 
development projects either complete, 
proposed, or underway in five of the 
state’s metropolitan areas. Roy Rod- 
man, head of the Department’s land- 
scape section, predicts that multiple 
use will become even more important 
in the future, especially in urban areas. 
Presently East Coast cities are lead- 
ing the way with high-rise structures 
over freeways, but Texas may have 
one in the future. 

“Space and land values are two 
things that have contributed to build- 
ing structures above or below free- 
ways in the East,” said Wilson. 


Photograph by Ralph J. Masson 


Even though there are particular 
problems involved with building over 
a freeway, such as the foundation de- 
sign, when land prices become ex- 
orbitant it may be that bridging a free- 
way would save the city, firm, or indi- 
vidual money. In many eastern cities 
you can’t get the land. Air space over 
or under a freeway has been the only 
site available for construction, said 
Wilson. 

Although the Department has no 
objection to freeway high-rises—as 
long as they meet certain state build- 
ing requirements—Wilson doesn’t fore- 
see widespread use of it in Texas, at 
least in the near future. 

“Land is just too plentiful and our 
cities are still growing, but joint de- 
velopment is providing opportunities 
to combine the highway with urgently 
needed facilities for cities. The only 
real limit to the concept is man’s 
imagination.” {2 


In 1970 Highway Act 


fae) FOUND EXTENDED 


“WE’RE HOME SAFE on highway federal legislation 
until 1976,” Highway Commissioner Dewitt Greer told a 
group of more than 250 representing Abilene and 21 area 
towns at a gathering in Abilene in February. 

Greer was speaking about the portion of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1970 that extends the Highway Trust 
Fund for five years. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall described the 
bill as “about as good as could be expected,” although he 
expressed disappointment that the Texas Highway De- 
partment’s apportionment in the coming fiscal year (be- 
ginning July 1) will be only $238 million as compared to 
$275 million a year ago. 

Dingwall said that the new highway bill, coupled with 
the 1969 National Environmental Act, “‘adds a tremendous 
amount of red tape to all highway projects. 

“A lengthy, complex project now takes about five years 
to get under construction. The new policies will add at 
least a year to this time.” 

It will be months, says Dingwall, before the Department 
of Transportation writes regulations for the highway act. 
Following is a brief summary of major portions of the 
bill, along with comments from Dingwall about how they 
will affect the Department. 

Major points of the compromise act include: 

@ extension of the completion date of the Interstate 
Highway System through fiscal year 1976, with additional 
authorizations of $9.775 billion through that date. 

Texas can finish before the 1976 deadline if we get the 
necessary funds. In fact, if funds had been made available 
as first specified in the Interstate act, we would have com- 
pleted the system in 1972 as scheduled. There will have 
to be some adjustment in the Trust Fund between now 
and the deadline because we'll have to pay bills, provide 
relocation assistance, and settle claims until about 1978. 

@ creation of a new federal-aid urban highway system 
with $100 million authorizations for fiscal years 1972 and 
1OF3 : 

This is to help cities of 50,000 and more to improve 
and to build arterial streets that will connect with our 
highway system. Fifty percent of the urban system funds 
will come from TOPICS (Traffic Operations Program to 
Increase Capacity and Safety), so there will be no drain 
on the primary system. Urban funds are not to be spent 
on streets already under Department jurisdiction. 

@ extension of the Federal Highway Trust Fund from 
‘October 1, 1972 to October 1, 1977. 

“Continuity of financing is the most important element 
in the systematic, businesslike development of a highway 


system,” said Highway Commissioner Dewitt Greer. ‘“Pro- 
viding a dependable flow of funds has enabled the Highway 
Department to develop long-range plans and to make long- 
range committments.” 

® creation of a National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration to complete the transfer and upgrading of the 
National Highway Safety Bureau. 

(A. E. Johnson said this portion specifies the sections 
of the highway program to be carried under the new 
Safety Administration. Funding for the highway safety pro- 
grams and highway safety research and development pro- 
grams for both the safety and highway administrations is 
to be two thirds from the highway trust fund and one third 
from the general fund.) 

@ establishment of a 70-30 federal-state matching ratio 
for financing the construction of all highway projects except 
the Interstate system, beginning in fiscal year 1974. 

This is something the Texas Highway Department and 
the American Association of State Highway Officials have 
worked for. As you know, the Department of Transporta- 
tion now finances 50 percent of the cost of US, or primary, 
highways. This will provide the funds we need to upgrade 
our primary system. 

@ provision for the use of federal funds authorized for 
the ABC systems in urban areas and the new federal-aid 
urban systems to finance the construction of exclusive or 
preferential bus lanes (under certain circumstances), fringe- 
parking facilities, and other bus mass transit uses. 

We'll do all we can to help in the field of mass transit. 
Up to now, fringe area parking has been in private hands. 
If we go into this sort of thing, bus lanes on freeways and 
parking areas, it'll be strictly on an experimental basis— 
after all needs are-considered. 

@ establishment of a National Highway Institute in the 
Federal Highway Administration to develop and administer 
training programs for employees engaged in federal-aid 
highway work. 

The Department of Transportation is now drawing up 
the regulations for these training and research fellowships. 
We will need to see the regulations before we decide about 
participation. 

(Ed. Note: A. E. Johnson, executive director of AASHO, 
said in part: “It is the plan that the new National Highway 
Institute be an arrangement under which all the training 
programs of the FHWA and the state highway depart- 
ments .. . will be under one umbrella, including the Man- 
agement Institute at the University of Mississippi and the 
one-week conferences carried on jointly with HUFSAM”.) 

(Continued) 
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Trust Fund Extended 


@ requirement that the Secretary of Transportation sub- 
mit specific recommendations for functional realignment of 
the federal-aid highway system, a continuing federal-aid 
highway program for 1976-1990, and for designation and 
cost of construction of the federal-aid urban highway sys- 
tem in the 1972 highway needs report to Congress. 

We cannot see right now how this will affect our highway 
program. 

@ authorization of funds from the general fund for the 


HE legendary water witches or 

divining rods used by early 
settlers to find water makes excellent 
material for front porch fairy tales, 
but occasionally the devices have their 
useful moments. 

Near Lubbock recently the old 
mystery-shrouded method of finding 
water was pulled from retirement, 
dusted off, and used to locate—of all 
things—buried waterlines for a new 
sprinkler system. 

The oasis, located five miles east of 
Crosbyton on US 82, is filled with 
shade trees and blessed with the quiet 
running waters of White River. The 
area is a mecca for tourists and local 
families, and it has long been a road- 
side park and popular gathering place. 

Under the Highway Beautification 
Act, we recently improved the rest 
area, adding picnic arbors, a new 
water well, and electric pump. A 
sprinkler system was to be installed 
as the final project. 

Because the park is large—approxi- 
mately nine acres—estimates for in- 
stallation of the sprinkler system were 
higher than we anticipated. 

Prior to installation, we found an 
old plat that showed a water distribu- 
tion system had been installed in the 
park by a WPA labor force when the 
rest stop was built in 1936. Salvaging 
the existing lines would reduce the 
cost of the system by more that 50 
percent. However, finding the plans 
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The 
Ma 
Touch 


Ben Lednicky .. . 
water witching works 


highway beautification program and creation of a commis- 
sion on highway beautification to study the program. 

(Provides some funds for billboard and junkyard control. 
The beautification commission will study the whole pro- 
gram and report its recommendations to Congress next 
year.—Ed. ) 

@ provision for a special bridge replacement program. 

We'll take every advantage of this provision to ensure 
that all of our bridges meet the safety and design standards 
to carry traffic adequately. 


was one thing and finding the actual 
system was another. 

We began to dig for the waterlines 
but soon discovered that they were 
nowhere near where the plans showed. 
The soil was dry and hard and digging 
was slow. We were about to give up 
when it dawned on us that we could 
locate the lost pipe by magic. 

This magic, voodoo, dousing, or 
witching works for some people. Two 
metal rods about 30 inches long are 
used. Eight inches of each rod are bent 
90 degrees at one end for a hand- 
hold. With elbows pressed firmly 
against the searcher’s sides and a firm 
grip on the handles, the long portions 
are pointed straight ahead. As the 
searcher nears the buried pipe, the 
bars turn inward; when he crosses a 
pipe, the bars parallel each other. 
When he passes the waterline, the bars 
turn backward. While the witcher is 
standing over the pipe, he can rock 
back and forth and feel the pull of the 
metal bars. 

We located all the lines except one. 
At a certain spot where the “pull” was 
definite we dug down three feet. There 
was no waterline, but we did find an 
abandoned disposal well that was filled 
with beer cans—most of which were 
empty. 


ee 


—Ben J. Lednicky 
Landscape Architect 
Brownwood, District 23 


Tell tt One More Time 


No matter how many times you say it, somebody always gets it wrong. Facts 
about highways and related matters often take as severe a pounding as the 
pavement on America’s highways. The nation’s communications media have 
misconstrued highway facts from left to right and from coast to coast, Below 
are a few examples of ‘‘just plain wrong”’ information found in credible news 
sources who have failed to get the facts straight. The factual responses are 
supplied by the transportation staff of the Highway User Foundation. 


“Currently we are covering one 
million acres a year with paved roads.” 
—Comments from a guest on the NBC 
Today show—October 21, 1970. 

Over the last decade, approximately 
20,000 new miles of roads and streets 
have been added to the nation’s high- 
way network each year. The land area 
required for this additional mileage is 
at most 250,000 acres, not 1,000,000. 
(The total land acreage in the U.S. is 
over two billion seventy-one million— 
to be exact, 2,271,343,360—acres. ) 

“Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments have built 3,700,000 miles of 
roads, enough to provide a 15-lane 
expressway from here to the moon.” 
—From the article “Let’s Put Brakes 
on the Highway Lobby” in the May 
1969 edition of Reader’s Digest. 

The facts are that about 2,670,000 
miles of roads existed in 1914—before 
the auto age. Of today’s 3,700,000 
miles, 800,000 miles are primitive, 
unimproved, or nonsurfaced “roads.” 
Another 1,300,000 miles are graded 
dirt or gravel. Therefore, only about 
1,600,000 miles are surfaced high- 
ways. Of 475,000 miles of “State 
Primary” highways, only 39,000 miles 
in rural areas and 20,000 miles in 
urban areas—about 12 percent total— 
are four lanes or more. 

“ _. , the expected increase in auto- 
mobiles in the next decade will mean 
bumper to bumper traffic not only 
on all our present roads, turnpikes, 
and expresssways, but all those that 
are in the planning stage as well.’— 
From the book Sick Cities by Mitchell 


Gordon, a statement by Boyd Barnard, 
Urban Land Institute. 

A decade has passed since this 
statement was made; obviously the 
prediction was highly exaggerated. 
Furthermore, studies in most major 
cities have shown that average travel 
speed has increased or remained 
stable, indicating that new facilities 
and improvements have kept pace with 
increasing travel demands. 

“Sixty-six percent of downtown 
space in Los Angeles is devoted to 
auto traffic. Twelve and one-half per- 
cent of all road mileage is contained 
in the 50 largest American cities.”’— 
Article in the February 1970 edition 
of the Delta Nu Alphian by Dr. Joseph 
L. Frye, Department of Marketing 
and Transportation, University of 
Tennessee. 

Less than half of downtown space 
in Los Angeles is devoted to auto 
traffic, including parking lots and 
building space occupied by cars. All 
urban areas combined include about 
14 percent of total road mileage, half 
of which (seven percent) is in the 50 
largest cities. 

“Few states have dedicated funds 
and many states allocate more for 
highway purposes than they reap from 
user taxes.’—Editorial in Engineering 
News Record, dated May 21, 1970. 

Twenty-eight states have highway 
user taxes dedicated to highway, road, 
and street purposes by constitutional 
amendments. 

“Rapid transit could move three 
times as many people as freeways at 


approximately one third the cost.’— 
Emergency Committee on the Trans- 
portation Crisis, Washington, D.C. 

Based on official cost estimates for 
both rail transit and freeways in the 
District of Columbia, rail transit cost 
(right of way and construction costs 
only) for moving three times as. many 
people by rail would be double the 
equivalent freeway cost. 

“If the New Haven should break 
down completely, it would take at least 
25,000 automobiles to get those com- 
muters to work. (The average auto- 
mobile carries 1.1 passengers.) In 
simple fact, they would never get to 
work, for 25,000 more cars on the 
highways leading into New York would 
create a traffic jam all the way to 
Greenwich, Connecticut.’—“The U.S. 
Lopsided Transportation Budget,” 
Forbes, October 1, 1968. 

Average vehicle occupancy is 1.6 
rather than 1.1 for vehicles entering 
New York City. Approximately 25,- 
000 New York commuters use the 
New Haven. In a_ two-hour peak 
period one freeway lane could accom- 
modate this number of commuters in 
buses and automobiles. 

“One track of transit can carry as 
many people as 20 lanes of highway 
and eliminate the need for downtown 
parking.” “Bitterest Fight: New Mass 
Transit vs. More Highways,” in May 
12, 1967, issue of Life. 

Many statements made by highway 
critics comparing highways and rapid 
rail transit, such as above, erroneously 
compare actual auto occupancy to 
maximum rail transit capacity and 
also generally fail to recognize the 
implications of bus transit. A more 
realistic comparison made by the 
Texas Transportation Institute indi- 
cates that two freeway lanes with 
buses and autos combined is approxi- 
mately equivalent to one rail rapid 
transit line and that a single freeway 
lane used exclusively by buses has a 
greater capacity than a single rail 
rapid transit line. &9 
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To and From Our Readers 


Transportation Week Set 

National Transportation Week will 
be observed across the nation May 16 
through 22. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the special 
week recognizes progress and ac- 
complishments for all transportation 
facilities including land, sea, and air. 


You're So Right 

Mrs. Mary Jensen of San Antonio 
writes: “A few words on the recent 
story in Texas Highways called “THD, 
Spare That Tree’ by Buck Scheib. For 
too long we in San Antonio have been 
hearing the negative side about what 
the Highway Department is doing in 
regard to conservation. Mr. Scheib’s 
story is not only entertaining, but full 
of important facts telling how the 
Texas Highway Department is actually 


fighting to save trees. Thanks for 
throwing a little light on the Depart- 
ment policy very few Texans know 
about.” 

(Thanks, Mrs. Jensen, we couldn't 
have said it better ourselves.—Ed.) 


Tall Toll Taker Tales 

Excerpts from an article on toll 
taker tales by Ed Ryan of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal which appeared in the 
February 1971 issue of Kentucky 
Highways: 

“Drive safely,” the attendant cour- 
teously told the motorist at the 
Elizabethtown toll plaza on the Ken- 
tucky Turnpike. 

“Do what?” the driver asked. 

“Drive safely,” repeated the at- 
tendant. 

“Who the hell is driving this car, 


VW 
DID You FILE THE LONG FORM oR THE SHORT ONE?" 
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you or me?” the driver yelled angrily 
and roared away. 

A sleek white Cadillac convertible 
stopped at the Elizabethtown plaza 
and a bouffant-haired woman, with a 
large wad of dollar bills in her fist, 
asked the young attendant: 

“Which way to Las Vegas?” 

“T don’t really know, but I think 
you're going in the right direction,” he 
answered. 

“Why don’t you get in and show me 
the way?” she asked. 

He did, with no visible hesitation. 

Three months later he returned, 
turned in his toll attendant’s uniform, 
and picked up his severance pay. 

He seemed happy. 


Gallaway Honored 

Before Frank Gallaway left his 
residency in Livingston to become dis- 
trict administrative engineer in Lufkin, 
the Polk County Commissioners 
passed a resolution of appreciation 
which they sent to the Highway Com- 
mission. They cited Gallaway’s 21 
years with the Department and said 
the county “has been greatly enhanced 
socially, economically, and environ- 
mentally by a dramatic, progressive 
highway improvement program under 
the capable leadership and direction 
of Frank Gallaway.” 
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Kudos for D-16 

“Law West of the Pecos,” a film 
about Judge Roy Bean that was re- 
searched, written, and filmed by Travel 
and Information Division, received a 
Certificate of Excellence Award at the 
Sunset Magazine Travel Film Festival 
held in January in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. More than 100 films were 
entered in the competition but only 
a few rated this award, said T. W. 
Ohliger, marketing manager for Sun- 
set, who complimented the division 
on the high quality of the film. 

“Your department is certainly to 
be congratulated on this fine achieve- 
ment,” wrote John R. McCarty, vice- 
president of Frito-Lay Inc. of Dallas. 
A management consultant firm in 
Dallas also extended congratulations, 
saying in part, “As always, your divi- 
sion has produced another outstanding 
product.” 

Recently the Texas Legislature 
passed a joint resolution praising the 
travel counselors in the Capito] In- 
formation Center who “have provided 
courteous service to more than 150,- 
000 visitors yearly since 1964, and 
have attracted favorable comments 
from state officials, newsmen, and visi- 
tors from all parts of the world.” The 
concurrent resolution commended the 
counselors for their devotion to duty 
and their cordial and neighborly hos- 
pitality to Texas visitors, and urged 
the Highway Department to continue 
the “splendid service.” 


What’s In a Name? 

Whatever happened to the Hurl- 
burt? Or the Atterbury? Or the Peer- 
less? 

The 1920 edition of the Highway 
Department’s second biennial report 
lists 24 types of trucks that were trans- 
ferred to the Department as war sur- 
plus after World War I. A few of the 
manufacturers are still in business, 
some have fallen by the way, and 
others are just unknown. Some of the 
makes include: Republic, Reo, Com- 
merce, Federal, GMC, Garford, Light 
Aviation, Maxwell, Brockway, Pack- 


ard, Nash, Pierce Arrow, Standard, 
Wilson, Gramm Bernstein, F.W.D., 
and White. 


Top Engineers 

There are probably many Highway 
Department engineers in the state who 
were named “Engineer of the Year” 
in their areas in February, but so far 
Texas Highways has heard of only 
two: Senior Planning Engineer Harry 
H. Corbett of the El Paso District and 
Senior Resident Engineer Melvin 
Rylander of Port Lavaca in District 
13. Rylander was honored by the Vic- 
toria chapter of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers and Corbett by 


HOMEMADE CRASH CUSHION—John Nix- 
on, Design Division engineer of research, 
displays a special crash cushion developed 
at Texas Transportation Institute made 
from an empty paint drum. The develop- 
ment occurred when engineers began to 
look for a use for paint barrels that were 
stacking up in the districts. Made of 18- 
gauge metal, the paint-drum crash cush- 
ion features a 13-inch hole in the top and 
bottom which equilizes the crushing 
strength. To avoid possible explosions, 
the holes are cut while the tops are re- 
moved. Tops are welded on last. Normally 
crash cushions are made of 20-gauge 
metal and have 8-inch holes in the ends. 
District 2 is currently planning to install 
the cushions in three locations. It costs 
approximately $4 to transform the paint 
drum into a crash cushion; a new drum 
costs approximately $7. 


the El Paso chapter. Rylander received 
the Gibb Gilchrist Award in Novem- 
ber at the annual Highway Short 
Course. 


Propaganda in Florida 

A Florida high school teacher has 
been showing Texas Highway Depart- 
ment movies to his junior and senior 
students. Here are a few of his com- 
ments: 

“My principal has difficulty under- 
standing why I show Texas films! I 
explained to him that Texas builds 
the best highways, so why not show 
superior products. After all, this is a 
competitive society. We, too, have a 
litter problem. And this was an ex- 
cellent presentation (“Money to 
Burn”). TPIl show Texas films as long 
as Texas will send them to me.” 


In Memorium 

Charles Travis Currie of District 11 
passed away on November 25, 1970, 
and a tribute to the chief accountant 
was submitted recently by Nell Lowry 
of Lufkin. Because Currie was repre- 
sentative of countless highway em- 
ployees who earn the devotion and 
esteem of fellow workers during long 
years of dedicated service to the De- 
partment and the people of Texas, 
Texas Highways is excerpting from 
Nell’s two-page memorial: 

“. . affectionately called ‘Bab,’ he 
was a dedicated employee of the Texas 
Highway Department for more than 
40 years. He began his career in the 
field and went into the district office 
as chief accountant where he set and 
maintained high standards for District 
11. Happy, cheerful, hardworking was 
this man who devoted his life to help- 
ing people .. . . He patted you on the 
back and you worked your heart out 
for him... . He never seemed to tire. 
His office hours began no later than 
7 a.m. and he greeted everyone with 
a bright smile. There is a void in the 
hearts of many East Texans and Dis- 
trict 11 employees, but we try to fill 
it with the good memories he left 


” 
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@ I have been through Texas many 
times, but I had no feeling one way 
or the other for the people. Also, I 
never had an occasion to meet a 
worker from any state highway depart- 
ment before. 

Recently, on IH 20 near Tyler, I 
was following my husband in our car. 
He was driving a truck and pulling a 
12-foot wide trailer when a tire flew 
off, and I stopped to hunt for it. 

Two of your men saw my car and 
stopped to offer assistance. They 
helped me locate the tire and then told 
us where we could have the wheel re- 
paired. 

We are still thinking of these two 
men, and their kindness will always be 
remembered. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Hogmire 
Frederich, Colorado 
(The men who stopped to help were 
Alvis H. Garner and William H. Beard 
who work in the Gregg County main- 
tenance section.—Ed.) 


@ Your highway system is almost as 
good as California’s, but a lot better 
than Arizona’s, New Mexico,’s Ne- 
vada’s, and Louisiana’s. I noticed a 
distinct lack of highway patrol ve- 
hicles. Should have more for safety. 
Consultant at tourist bureau was ex- 
tremely polite, informative, and hos- 
pitable. 

A Tourist 
California 


@ Recently we were traveling east 
on IH 10 when car trouble forced us 
to stop. Since we stopped on a slight 
curve, motorists could not see us until 
they had passed. Fortunately, one of 
your employees, C. D. Payne, saw us 
and stopped to help. He towed our 
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car seven miles to a garage in Van 
Horn. 

Thanks to Mr, Payne and the High- 
way Department for this service. It is 
deeply appreciated. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Feeney 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
(Payne is an engineering technician V 
who works in the traffic section of 
District 24.—Ed.) 


@ While driving on IH 20 near 
Tyler, we stopped at a comfort station. 
I have never seen a better built, equip- 
ped, or cleaner comfort station any- 
where, and I’ve traveled coast to coast 
half a dozen times. 

The plaques outside are interesting, 
too. Congratulations are due Texas. 
Mrs. Gladys Martindale 
Globe, Arizona 


@ Just a month ago we visited your 
lovely state. We had a wonderful time, 
and we must admit we’d like to have 
become beachcombers and fishermen. 

It was hard for me to believe that 
it was 83 degrees in Brownsville be- 
cause when we left Iowa there were 
14 inches of snow in our yard and 
the temperature was 10 degrees above 
zero. 

We loved your roads and really 
thought there was a law that made 
slow moving traffic pull off to the right 
and let us fast people go by. Heard 
later it was just the nice Texas people. 

Mrs. Edward V. Fost 
Knoxville, Iowa 


@ On February 5 we were traveling 
from our old home in Arizona to our 
new home in South Carolina, when we 
had a tire failure on our trailer be- 
tween Henderson and Marshall on 
SH 43. We had worked for some time 


trying to raise the trailer and remove 
the wheel, but our jack was not work- 
ing. 

After many motorists had sped by, 
a pickup truck slowed and pulled in 
behind us. A man got out, saw our 
trouble, got out his own jack, and 
helped us remove the wheel. Then he 
kindly took us back to Henderson to 
get the wheel repaired. He then re- 
turned us to our car and trailer, helped 
us put the wheel back on, and we were 
on our way again. 

We have no idea how long. we would 
have been delayed without this man’s 
help. Time was rather precious to us, 
for we had an appointment to meet 
our furniture in South Carolina in 
three days. 

This kind and helpful man was 
Virgil Johnson of Marshall. It was his 
day off, and he was enroute home 
from a visit to his doctor in Hender- 
son. He gave us about three hours of 
his time without compensation. 

The incident showed a fine spirit 
of human consideration and _ helpful- 
ness. The incident adds even more to 
our admiration for the fine Texas sys- 
tem of highways, its roadside beautifi- 
cation, and its caliber of personnel. 

Daniel O. Todd 

Mountain Rest, South Carolina 
(Johnson is a maintenance technician 
I who works in the Marshall main- 
tenance section of District 19.—Ed.) 


@ Yesterday my car got stuck in the 
sand outside of El Paso and I flagged 
down one of your trucks. The two men 
helped me get out safely. 

I don’t really know how to thank 
them, since being stranded in the 
desert with two children is a frighten- 
ing experierice. 

The two men were driving a rather 
large highway truck near the El Paso 
city limits on the Carlsbad highway. 

Mrs. Howard Martin 
El Paso 
(The two employees were Roman A. 
Flores and Felipe Gonzalez who work 
for Herbert C. Presnall in the El Paso 
maintenance section.—Ed.) 


Two of the state’s top tourist attractions—Six Flags Over Texas, 
top, and Astroworld, below—will open another season of fun- 
packed adventure April 3 and April 17, respectively. Six Flags, 
which features entertainment centered around Texas history and 


fantasy, is located in Arlington, just outside Dallas. Astroworld, 
six miles from downtown Houston, was opened in 1968 and 
features a multimillion dollar amusement and entertainment 
center next to the Astrodome. 
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